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Korea: The cessation of blood-letting, even if it proves but temporary, is the necessary balm to ease the 
pain of what constitutes at least a humiliating stalemate, if not defeat. The armistice agreement is called 
a compromise but it looks to observers here as if our side did all the compromising and the enemy none 
at all. The latter is permitted to build up air fields and our air force is not allowed to fly over enemy 
territory to spot hostile developments, etc. Finally, we have submitted to the farcical naming of Com- 
munist Poland and Communist Czechoslovakia as “neutral” nations to police the truce terms in South 
Korea. Many here in the Capital find it difficult to believe that these were the best terms obtainable 
and think that, under Churchillian pressure, we yielded many things which the Kremlin, now weakened 
by internal troubles, would have conceded. 


Not only is the truce “uneasy” but prophets warn of worse to come. Senator Douglas, Democrat, 
of Illinois, believes that Red China’s admission to the United Nations may be the “implicit” terms behind 
the whole armistice — which is a nice way of describing “secret diplomacy”. Douglas is opposed to such 
admission. He thinks that already the U.S. and Britain have worked.out a way‘tg put Red China in the 
UN Council. If that should happen, Red China will have proved thgtta nadia cart’ hoot its way success- 
fully into the body designed to keep the peace. 





> 
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There is another worry, rarely mentioned even in off-the-recdgd briefings, put sufficient to spoil 
much sleep. The truce may have unfortunate repercussions on the Ka em Exfopean situation. Dip- 
lomats here who know the satellite countries say that people there will see clearly the appeasement na- 
ture of the truce and consequently rebellious spirits who have recently caused so much trouble for the 
Soviet rulers will thereby be materially discouraged. 


However that may be, the tone of reaction to the truce here in the Capital is decidedly negative. Mr. 
David Lawrence, one of the most respected of veteran columnists, and a conservative, goes so far as to 
write flatly: ‘Politically, the Korean truce will plague Dwight Eisenhower for the remainder of his 
term.” And Charles Lucey, of the Scripps-Howard chain, wires from the Midwest his analysis of popular 
reaction: “There is deep foreboding, skepticism and mistrust in much of America.” This is not an 
auspicious beginning on which to build a peace. 


Politics: As GOP members of Congress prepare to go home to their constituencies, there’s a lot of talk 
which would prove surprising to those who read naught but pious “party harmony” releases from the 
GOP National Committee. There are frequent, candid references to a split in the Republican Party and 
no little speculation as to how long the “truce” between the conservative wing and the “liberal” east- 
erners can last. One prominent GOP Congressman whose party ancestry virtually dates from 1856, 
talked to us calmly and hopefully of a split and “realignment” with Democratic conservatives. He claimed 
30 such Democratic kinsmen in the House who — he said — were willing and anxious. 


There’s at least one Midwest constituency, according to its GOP representative, in which it is popu- 
lar to oppose Ike’s legislative program. The incumbent seems unworried by the elections of next year. 
He has just made a survey, he says, of his district and that of the neighboring constituency. The latter 
is represented by a GOP Congressman who has gone “down the line” for the President’s program in toto. 
Our friend says his neighbor is losing support by upholding Ike’s program; while he himself is gaining 
popularity by his opposition to such Eisenhower “musts” as foreign aid. 
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Midwesterners often mention the “revolt” of the Wisconsin State GOP convention recently against 
its senior Senator Wiley on the score of the latter’s opposition to the Bricker Amendment. That affair 
drew much comment, and we are assured that the rebellious elements voiced the feelings not only of Wis. 
consin “grassroots”, but also of areas in adjoining states. 


This discontent is compounded of dislike of the Administration foreign policy, one-worldism, reten. 
tion of many Democrats and New Dealers in Federal jobs (rather than desire to fill these places with 
Republicans), continuing high taxes, foreign aid appropriations and of course Korea. It will be inter. 
esting to see whether the Korea truce will alter significantly this developing anti-Administration trend, 


Not Merely Gossip: Legends of the sage remarks of Syngman Rhee have been going the rounds in 
the State and Defense Departments among people who “knew him when”. One concerns General Hodge, 
first commander in Korea after the last war. Hodge, an old army fire-eater, had the unpleasant duty of 
trying to sell Rhee on the same policy which, at about the same time, General Marshall and the State 
Department were forcing on Chiang Kai-shek in China — that is, to create a coalition government contain- 
ing Communists. Hodge and Rhee argued interminably, until finally Rhee had the last word with: “Gen- 
eral, you can’t make a coalition with small pox.” 


@ The one division of the State Department really trying to “clean out” has been the Bureau of 
Security, under former FBI man Scott McLeod. But McLeod and his aides have scored only occasional 
successes and have been blocked by Undersecretary “Beedle” Smith and the old Acheson crew. McLeod 
has been backed and defended by prominent members of the Majority on Capitol Hill. But what will 
happen when these friends in Congress go home soon to their constituencies, on vacation? Word has 
gone round that, when Congress adjourns, the Acheson-Truman holdovers will unmask their guns and try 
to oust McLeod from his office. As usual, the Acheson network has its same old friends operating in 
the press. Watch for the preliminary rumbles as soon as Capitol Hill takes its vacation. 


@ The absence of Senator Taft is a painful but increasingly persistent topic in the Republican cloak- 
rooms. Legislators keenly miss the Ohioan’s knowledge and ability — not only in parliamentary pro- 
cedures, but also in depth and sweep of understanding of public questions. Many who used to criticize 
Taft and carp at him behind his back now take an attitude of “what on earth would we do without 
him?” There’s absolutely no one else able or willing to try to fill his place. 


Majority Leader Knowland, after two months of work, now seems pretty green and “young”. But 
it is not only a parliamentary or party problem. There has begun to grow the impression that, even though 
Taft plans on coming back in January, an unhealthy vacuum will exist in the meantime. For the Ohio 
Senator eloquently and astutely voiced the ideas and attitude of a large part of the nation — roughly 
from the Rockies to the Appalachian Mountains, in short, the Middle West. No one has appeared able 
or inclined to do the same. 


State Department Story: When campaign oratory last fall featured the promise to “clean out” the 
State Department, voters for Eisenhower undoubtedly assumed that some substantial progress would be 
made by the summer of 1953. For some months now, members of Congress have been uttering com- 
plaints that they have been able to discern very little progress in purging the State Department, and 
prospects for a real clean-out seemed slim. Several months ago, Congressman Busbey (R., IJ.) made 
a widely noticed speech along this line. One of his observations was typical of Capitol Hill, saying 
something like this: ‘Whenever we have business to transact with the State Department, we see precisely 
the same old faces as under Dean Acheson.” 


While some heads have rolled, most changes have been only among the top-level hierarchy. Thus, 
Mr. Carlisle Humelsine, Director of Security, is out, succeeded by Mr. Scott McLeod who is very popu- 
lar with members of Congress. In the Division of Public Affairs, an Acheson favorite, Mr. Howland Sar- 
geant (husband of Myrna Loy, the movie actress) has been succeeded by Mr. Carl McCardle of the Phila- 
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delphia Evening Bulletin. But does that mean that Sargeant has shaken the dust of Washington from 
his feet? Not at all. We learn that he is staying on as a “consultant” at the salary of $11,800 a year 
— a cut below his salary as head of the Division of Public Affairs, which was $15,000 a year. However, 
he hasn’t really suffered, for we learn further that the laws and regulations in effect on January 30 per- 
mitted Mr. Sargeant a lump sum leave payment of about $5,000. 


Down below such altitudes as nourished Mr. Sargeant are the ranks of the “middle bureaucracy” 
which — we never tire of repeating — really run the show. Thus, comparing the Department of State 
classified telephone directory, dated July, 1953, with that dated November, 1952, we find 5 subdivisions 
under Mr. Dulles and his special assistants in the Office of the Secretary. There are 14 chief functionaries 
listed for these five divisions. Exactly 14 of these were in the State Department directory of last Novem- 
ber, and 10 were in their very same jobs. 


Likewise, in the case of the Assistant Secretariat of Administration, all the present names were 
prominent in last November’s directory of the Acheson hierarchy; same for the Foreign Building Oper- 
ations, the Division of Foreign Reporting, the Office of Budget and Reports (with one exception), the 
Office of Finance, Office of Operating Facilities, Division of Communications and Records, Division of 
Central Services, etc., etc. All, with only minor changes, mirror the old setup under Acheson. bi 


When we turn to the roster of the chiefs of the International Information section, we discover why 
Senator McCarthy worked up such a rage with this section last week. For example, the nine chiefs of 
the USIIA Office of Policy and Plans are name for name identical with those in November, 1952. Leaf- 
ing onward, through Intelligence, UN Affairs, Economic Affairs, geographical sections, etc. — almost 
identical without change during the passage of 8 months; but when a name is missing, it is noted further 
down under some other division or section. 


Book Note: Whittaker Chambers’ Witness, first issued in America and successfully, a year ago, has 
just appeared in an English edition, minus about one-fifth of its American bulk. Rebecca West gives it 
a favorable review in the Sunday Times (July 19), with some pithy observations: “Wars and the Wel- 
fare State have made Europe into America so far as middle-class intellectuals are concerned. Now 
that none but the rich can save enough to leave their children in positions so secure that their comfort 
and enjoyment of social prestige can be guaranteed, the younger generation must find an allure in the 
prospect of joining a secret society offering them membership in a world-wide organization of many ad- 
vantages over the next man in getting a job, while enabling them to pretend that they are accepting these 
benefits for the sake of the needy proletariat. 


“This explains why the Communist Party had so many middle-class recruits in the twenties and 
thirties, and it explains an odder phenomenon, the fierce campaign waged by many intellectuals who 
are not Communist, against anybody who exposes Communst activity. Of this the persecution of Whit- 
taker Chambers is a horrifying example; and his book might well be called, ‘Intimidation of a Witness’. 
... But many groups have still an aching sense that Communism might have been a way out for the 
stranded bourgeoisie, that it might have offered jobs for the boys with haloes thrown in, and that maybe 
if indiscreet people would keep silent about the real nature of Communism a packaged Eden might yet 
be dispensed from under the Red counter.” 


For Educators: Just off the press is the report of the Subcommittee for Internal Security (Senator 
Wm. E. Jenner, Chairman), entitled Subversive Influence in the Educational Process. It would hardly 
do to try to summarize the booklet in the space at our disposal, for it is itself a condensation of the result 
of months of hard labor. Every educator owes it to himself and his profession to read this report. It 
will go a long way toward eradicating the false impression as to the committee’s work that the left-wing 
press has tried to create. (Address: Senator William E. Jenner, Chairman, Subcommittee on Internal 


Security, Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Das Spiel um Deutschland, by Fritz Hesse. Munich. Paul List. Reviewed by F. A. Voigt. 


That the “superior” Germanic race must save the world from the “inferior” Jewish, was, to Hitler, 
not only true, but the all-embracing truth. He believed war to be the supreme test of this “truth”. 


He regarded the English as “Germanic” and he wanted the world to be shared equally between the 
British Empire and the future German Empire. 


- When he came to deal with English politicians, especially with Mr. Chamberlain, he lost his faith 
in England. He was convinced that her policy was evasion, weakness and bluff. But when she honored 
her pledge to Poland, he was thrown into a state of panic — and revised his opinion of England. 


His expert on English affairs was Fritz Hesse, the author of the book under review. Hesse was 
head of two German news agencies in London before the war. He was, and still is, a patriotic German, 
a conservative and a man of integrity and critical judgment. When he returned to Germany after the 
outbreak of the war, he became Hitler’s expert on English affairs. Every document, memorandum and 
report relating to Anglo-German relations came to his knowledge. He was on terms of intimacy with 
Ribbentropp and knew many of the German leaders, including Hitler, personally. 


Hitler, he tells us, did not lose hope of peace with England until he lost all hope. He wanted the 
Polish war to remain a local war. When he was defeating France he still cherished the great hope of 
his life. He believed that once France had fallen, England would come to terms. According to Hesse, 
he deliberately allowed the British expeditionary force to escape from Dunkirk without molestation. Ex- 
cept for a raid on the London docks he made no heavy attack on England in 1940, in fact, he never 
threw the whole weight of the German air force against her until it was too late. 


He did not believe in the invasion of England. Incredible as it may appear, the preparations for in- 
vading England were made without his consent (they were, in any case, quite inadequate). Hitler was 
not interested in the African campaign until it was too late. He never wanted Italy to enter the war 
(he was furious with Mussolini for attacking Greece). He had always meant to invade Russia, overthrow 
the Communist despotism and colonize the Ukraine. When his armies were advancing on Moscow and 
Leningrad, and victory seemed within his reach, he was still resolved on peace with England — not 
her destruction. With Russia overthrown, he would, so he believed, be strong enough to make her see 
reason (or what he thought was reason). He was even willing to leave her in possession of the former 
German colonies (with the Ukraine in his possession, he would not need African territory). 


In no case would Hitler make peace with Russia. Even after the Battle of Stalingrad, when Stalin, 


according to Hesse, made discreet overtures (through the intermediary of the Japanese), Hitler persisted 
in his refusal. 


When he began to realize that defeat was irretrievable, he grew desperate, not just because he was 
losing a war, but because the result was disproving the “truth” for which he had lived and fought. The 
English remained unconvinced of the great German mission; the Germans were shown to be “inferior” 
by the infallible test of war. For Hitler there was no truth left and life had lost its meaning. So he 
abandoned himself to the final frenzy of destruction. He did not care if Germany perished, for she did 
not deserve survival. When he could destroy no more, he destroyed himself. 


This, in brief, is what Hesse tells us in one of the most important books that has been written about 
the Second World War. 
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A PROBLEM IN PSYCHOLOGY 
By FRANK CHODOROV 


[ IS a gross exaggeration to say that all politicians are “crooked”. The percentage of 
dishonesty — the sense in which the derogatory word is used — is no greater among 
those who engage in politics than it is among merchants, doctors or farmers. I daresay 
that corporation directors are more likely to yield to the temptation of an easy dollar 
than are the office holders, simply because only stockholders would be interested in the mat- 
ter and they are not likely to make a fuss about minor peculations if they are receiving 
dividends regularly. On the other hand, if a newspaper man gets hold of the fact that 
the female relative of an official accepted so much as a mink coat from a tax delinquent, 
the ensuing headlines give the impression that you cannot trust anybody in public life 
with a piggy bank. That is not true; you certainly can. 


In an entirely different sense, the word ‘‘crooked” is applicable to all politicians, 
but it is a sense in which it is never used. I mean that it is simply impossible for one im- 
mersed in politics to think “straight” — assuming that the thinking of the non-political 
mind can be so described. If we accept as normal the thought processes of those who make 
a living in the market place—the stenographer, the banker and the editor — then 
the tergiversations of the political mind must be considered abnormal, or ‘crooked’. 


Coming to the point, the psychology of the politician is obviously quite different 
from that of the work-a-day producer, and it is this difference that should be explored if 


we are to understand politics. We Americans, who talk so much about public affairs, 


will never know what we are talking about until we take into consideration the phe- 


nomenon of political psychology. 


To illustrate what I mean, and not to invoke an insidious comparison, we must as- 
sume that there is a political psychology, suz generis, just as we accept the fact of a dis- 
tinct criminal psychology. We take it for granted that the habitual law-breaker has a 
“twisted” mentality (which assumes that we who are afraid to break the law are thor- 
oughly sane). In like manner we should assess the contradictions and inconsistencies of 
political thought as an occupational hazard. Until we do, or until we have from psychol- 
ogy a clear-cut analysis of the political mind, we shall never be able to comprehend the 
oddities of political action, and the political air in which we are compelled to live will 


continue to be cluttered up with confusion. 
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I BELIEVE THAT THE study should be approached from the premise that the political mind 

is an acquired characteristic. Just as there is no positive proof of an inherent crim. 
inal mentality, so we must assume that the politician was quite “normal’’ before he 
started politicking. In both cases, environmental conditioning is the basic cause, although 
something may be said for the thesis that both the criminal and the politician started 


life with a predisposition for their respective modes of life. 


So, psychology must apply itself to political science and must begin by asking: what 
is the preoccupation in the world that produces the mentality under consideration? The 
answer is obvious. That world revolves around the making and enforcement of law; 
nothing else. In contrast, the criminal is concerned with breaking the law and is said to 
live outside the law. The ordinary citizen, who is considered “normal” simply because 
he is in the majority, lives within the law. The politician is different in that his thought 
pattern is shaped behind the law. It is in relation to the law that these three environ- 
ments are distinguishable; the mental habits acquired in each environment are necessar- 
ily indigenous to it. 

It is a certainty that all three categories of persons have one common denominator, 
namely, the necessity of making a living. That is the starting point of all human en- 
deavor and thought. The majority of us, of course, are destined to make our way by pro- 
ducing goods and services. We are not concerned with the law, except as it favors or 
handicaps our main purpose. We are inclined to make adjustment to it — to live within 
the law — simply because that is the easiest way to get along. And out of this adjustment 
we develop certain convenient thought patterns, or rules of behavior, which to us seem 
immutable “principles”. 

For instance, we of the “normal” pattern declare that “honesty is the best policy”. 
Maybe it is, maybe it isn’t, but experience teaches us that if we are habitually dishonest 
we lose favor with our fellow men and the making of a living becomes more difficult. 
The goal of the butcher, the baker and the candlestick maker is to get the most out of 
life, and though the tendency is to get it with the least expenditure of labor, the com- 
petitive world in which they live compels them to give as much as they receive, and out 


of that necessity comes the aforesaid ‘principle’. 


In the making of a living outside the law — the criminal world — other “principles” 
take form. To the criminal mind, the highest “good” is the acquisition of other people’s 
property with the least danger of being apprehended. Therefore, the aristocrat of this 


world is the manager of a ‘‘syndicate”, operating under cover of political protection; 


though in point of fact he is only an exaggerated pickpocket, he achieves “‘big shot’ 
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status only because of the minimum of risk he takes. Thus, it may be said that the. first 
“principle” in the criminal world is ‘‘to get away with it”. And, it should be noted, the 
criminal mind finds no moral difference between his manner of making a living and 
that of the citizen or the politician; all enterprise is to him a “racket”, differing only in 


that some forms of “racketeering” are legal and others are not. That’s the way he thinks. 


or YEARS AGO an accidental observation of an inconsequential incident set me think- 
ing on this subject of the political mind. 1 was riding in an automobile driven by a 
police captain, in mufti, and since we were in a hurry he paid hardly any attention to 
traffic regulations. Twice a stern-visaged minion of the law pulled up along side of us to 
do his duty, and each time the world behind the law came into view when the captain 
flashed his badge. The deference shown the badge, even though the traffic cops were 
under the jurisdiction of a different state, indicated a tacit understanding among all en- 


forcement agents that amounts to class consciousness. 


What differentiates the world behind the law from the other two? Simply this, that 
it is concerned entirely with the acquisition and exercise of power over people; it’s only 
business is the monopoly of coercion which it enjoys. We who are on the other side of 
the fence talk of government — which is the name we give to that world — as if it were 
simply a specialized service, like doctoring or retailing. It isn’t. None of the services that 
make up our kind of world enjoy the prerogative of regulating others; we either render 
service of some kind or suffer the consequences. Government, on the other hand, is com- 
pletely outside the competitive field, and thrives not in proportion to the service it renders 


but in proportion to the power it wields. 


Hence, the proposed psychological investigation must apply itself to a study of the 
nature of political power in order to ascertain how the exercise of it affects the thinking 
of those in the business. How does it create that peculiar attitude common to the county 
sheriff and the national official? Psychology could no doubt find a name for that attitude 
—I suggest “power complex” — but in the meantime we could describe it as a fixation: 
the highest “good” is regulation and domination. The “principle” evolving from that 


attitude is that the “law is supreme’, meaning that those who make and enforce the law 
are supreme. 
We of the “normal” frame of mind get ourselves into a dither simply because we 


do not make allowance for that attitude. We expect a government owned enterprise — 


like the TVA or the Post Office — to be run efficiently, meaning without a deficit; but ef- 


ficiency in a public business is not reflected in any profit and loss statement; it shows up 









at the polls. We apply economic theories from the market place to government opera- 
tions; but the only ‘‘sound” economics a politician knows about are those that help the 
“ins” stay in power. A producing citizen knows that living beyond one’s income is an 
act of bankruptcy; the government, which has a monopoly of manufacturing money, can- 
not go bankrupt, and is therefore untroubled by deficit financing. The voter thinks he 


votes for a principle or a policy; the politician knows better. 


In short, behind the law there is a world in which all thinking, and the ensuing 
“principles” of action, differ from that which obtains in the ‘normal’? world of law- 


abiding citizens, or the “abnormal” world of criminals. It may not be psychopathic, but 


it is different. 


im SCIENTIFIC psychologist will surely find a number of gradations and variations 

of this ‘‘power complex’’. Just as the petty thief and the counterfeiter are on different 
mental planes, though they have a common outlook on life, so there is a marked differ- 
ence in the attitudes of the customs house inspector and state governor. Maybe the dif- 


ference can be measured in terms of the degree of power invested in their respective offices, 


I am inclined to believe that the psychologist will discover a variation that comes 
near being a major classification. Even cursory observation shows that the elected official 
and the bureaucrat are of different molds. The first thing that strikes you when you come 
in contact with the appointed official is his peculiar admixture of obsequiousness and 
arrogance. Though he may secretly despise his benefactor, he treats him with a deference 
that is not different from that of a flunky. Toward the general public, his attitude is su- 
percilious and condescending. Perhaps a subconscious recognition of his utter useless- 
ness, his parasitical position in life, compels the bureaucrat to so swell himself up. Any- 
how, it is an unmistakable characteristic of all bureaucrats, even the lowly receptionist 
who selects those of the outside world who may be permitted to contact her superior. 

The elected official will present the psychologist with a major difficulty. Often his 
mind will work almost like that of his constituents, and seems to be absolutely ‘“‘nor- 
mal”. Perhaps that is because his dependence on votes does not completely separate him 
from the world within the law; he is compelled to keep in touch with it. Yet, if you ex- 
amine him closely you will find he is not entirely unaffected. For instance, I once asked 


a Congressman whose intelligence and probity I respect, why he voted for a bill that 


I know he was opposed to. ““One must be elected’’, he replied. I asked, ‘“Must one?” 


Additional Copies: 6—1.00; 10—1.50; 50—5.50; 100—10.00; 500—15.00; 1,000—25.00. Quotations for larger quantities on request. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 
By F. A. VoictT 


7*= GERMAN riots continue to exercise their fas- 
cination. They have revived in the hearts of our 
Socialists some of the old militancy which had 
grown lethargic for lack of anything to be militant 


about. 


We have always been fascinated by revolt or revolu- 
tion—when it has happened abroad. We do not like 
it to happen at home, but when the “workers” rise 
against their “oppressors” in a foreign land, our Social- 
ists and Liberals taste the sweets of vicarious heroism, 
and even Conservatives, afraid of not being considered 
“progressive”, give us to uaderstand that they too are 
“for the people”. 


Mr. Bevan’s Tribune fills its capacious lungs with the 
hot air of revolution and bellows its glorification of 
German workers who, with bare hands, assail Russian 
tanks. What would it say if the Serbian workers were 
to rise against Mr. Bevan’s friend and hero, Marshall 
Tito? 


A “motion” applauding the rioters has been signed 
by some thirty Members of Parliament, both Socialist 
and Conservative. The Durham miners have sent a 
congratulatory telegram. Those of us who have found 
America so helpful a purveyor of excuses for those 
displays of moral indignation which we have always 
loved, are finding that Russia offers far better occasion 
for the same useful exercise. 


I do not wish to imply that the riots are neither 
important nor stirring. They are both. They have 
shaken the common belief that. once a modern des- 
potism has been established, all hopes of internal resist- 
ance have gone forever. 


It seems a pity that the German workers did not rise 
against the National Socialist despotism twenty years 
ago, but we are in conflict with Communism today and 
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it would be ungenerous and unrealistic to withhold 
approbation from the blow they have struck at the 
common enemy. 


They rose against the German Puppets, rather than 
against the Russians, at least in the beginning. The 
Russians are, of course, the-¥éal masters i in the German 
Democratic Republic (to give ow Germany its 
official title). Until they cliied out’ 1 
Russians had for years been, 







eir troops, the 
ost igpisible. But the 


Communist Puppets, who are 9. . 





sters under the 
words and deeds, 
their tyrannical orders, decrees and regulations, their 


Russians, are not only visible; 


voices, their faces, their persons in all postures and 
attitudes, are forced upon the attention of the public 
with galling persistence in the press, in broadcasts, in 
the illustrated papers, on posters and at countless meet- 
ings. The Russians are hated in a distant kind of way, 
but the Puppets are the direct objects of concentrated 
hatred. i 

Russia, after all, is a foreign Power and has won a 
war. She is, from the German point of view, an enemy, 
of course, but she may be a future ally. In any case, 
she is resolutely and ruthlessly advancing her own 
interests. This is something the Germans understand 
very well, better, in fact, than we do. But the Puppets 
are traitors, the instruments of an oppressive foreign 
domination. They would be hated even if they served 
their masters unobtrusively, but their servility is so 
ostentatiously abject that they are despised even more 
than they are hated. Even the Russian Communists, 
who have a certain respect for National Socialists (and 
a use for them) despise their German Comrades. 


They despise the British Comrades also, but with a 
certain circumspection and even with a little indul- 
gence at times. They would not shoot a British Com- 
munist whom they might catch loitering off the Party 


line, for they would be in trouble with the British 


Government. In any case, it would be “bad propa- 
ganda”. But they can shoot as many German Communists 
as they like. They have, in fact, shot many, and sent 
others to the Labor Camps. When Hitler was master of 
Germany still, these Russian Communists handed hun- 
dreds (including some who were Jews) over to his 
Gestapo. If they were to shoot all the German Com- 
munists they have in their power—all, that is, in the 
Democratic Republic and in the Soviet Union—their 
stock would rise throughout the whole of Germany. If 
ever they withdraw from the Democratic Republic, 
they will have to take special measures to save its Com- 
munists from being lynched by the people. 


THE BRITISH COMMUNISTS 


ib MY opinion the Russians underrate their British 
Comrades. Our Communists, it is true, poll less 
than a hundredth of the vote in our general elections 


and we have not one Communist in Parliament (and 
not one in prison), but they have served the Kremlin 
better than their French and Italian Comrades who, 
in their own countries, poll about one third of the 
total vote. The German Communist Party, after all, was 
the biggest outside the Soviet Union, and yet it col- 
lapsed without firing a shot, without even a strike or 
a demonstration, the moment Hitler seized power— 
if he can be said to have seized what fell into his hands. 


Our Communists have an influence that is hard to 
define. At times, during the Coronation, for example, 
we are hardly aware of their existence, although they 
entertain a deep rancor against the monarchy. But 
they impinge upon the nerve-centres of every crisis, 
whether big or small. During the war, they did far 
more than is generally recognized to make our Na- 
tional Government arm and finance those insurgents 
and revolutionaries, who, under cover of patriotic war- 
fare against the common enemy, used their weapons 
mainly against all loyalists and, later on, against our- 
selves. 


Our Communists are exceedingly successful in giving 
to the diffuse but powerful Pacifist movement that 
opportune twist which will focus the attention of a 
large public on “witch hunting” in America, on the 
“treachery” of Syngman Rhee, on the “urgent need” 
of admitting the Chinese Republic to the United Na- 
tions, the “danger of extending the Korean war”, and 


so on. 








The Pacifist movement was of some influence even 
in bringing on the First World War. By denying us 
the arms we needed for an effective foreign policy, it 
made inevitable the Second World War which, other. 
wise, could so easily have been prevented. If German 
militant nationalism was the positive cause, British 
Pacifism was the negative cause of that war. It is the 
most powerful of the negative agencies that are pro- 
moting a Third World War. 


SOVIET “JUSTICE” 


.. GERMAN rioters did not turn against the Rus- 


sians until the tanks and the infantry appeared in 
the streets. The Russians, thereupon, made a big mis- 


take. They certainly had to call out the troops, for 
the rioters were getting out of hand. It is true that 
the Russians showed a certain restraint according to 
their own standards—triots in the Soviet Union would 
be crushed in a much more drastic manner. But the 
Russians are, with great foresight, trying to appease 
all Western Europe, including Great Britain and, 
above all, the German Federal Republic. Nevertheless, 
if they had intervened as a protecting Power, if they 
had executed no one, if they had recognized the true 
cause of the riots, if they had dismissed the Puppet 
Government, and had promised substantial reforms— 
all of which they could have done without the loss of 
effective power—they would have gained a moral vic- 
tory which would have advanced their policy of ap- 
peasement, making it very difficult for Dr. Adenauer 
to bind his country to the Atlantic Alliance. 


They spoilt everything, from their point of view, 
by the executions. Why did they execute Willi Gott- 
ling? To make a lie seem true, the lie that the riots 
were instigated by “western agents’. To prove the 
existence of these “western agents”, they had to catch 
one. They did so, and, to prove that he was what they 
said he was, they had to shoot him, for, if they had not 
done so, he would have passed for innocent. They shot 
Willi Gottling to prove their case. They had no other 
proof. 


The rioters displayed no nationalist, or even national 
sentiment. They demanded an end of grinding oppres- 
sion and a government of their own choice. They 
showed little interest in German national unity. They 
did not demand Socialism, for they have it already. In 
fact, the riots were the first revolt of European workers 
against a Socialist Government. 
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Willi Gottling was executed about the same time as 
the Rosenbergs, a most unfortunate coincidence from 
the Communist, Pacifist, and anti-American point of 
view. 


The contrast was too crass, too dramatic. On the one 
hand, two persons were tried by due process of law for 
heinous treason that may cost many thousands of 
American—and British—lives, and were executed after 
delays which, although they seemed unduly long on 
this side of the Atlantic, arose out of a system of appeal 
devised to exclude every conceivable miscarriage of 
justice, while, on the other hand, an unemployed 
worker was arrested by foreign troops on his way to 
a labor exchange, was tried by court martial within 
twenty-four hours of the time when his alleged offense 
was said to have been committed, sentenced to death, 
and executed some ten minutes thereafter. Not even 
the flimsiest prima facie case against him is apparent; 
indeed, the prima facie case is one of complete inno- 
cence and is confirmed as such by subsequent inquiry 
into his record, his character, and into the circum- 
stances of his misfortune. 


When Mr. S. O. Davies, the Socialist Member for 
Merthyr Tydfil, in Wales, spoke in the House of Com- 
mons with reference to the execution of the Rosenbergs 
and demanded that the Government “take steps” to 
close the American Embassy and Consulates and secure 
the withdrawal of American troops “forthwith” from 
British soil, he was indignantly shouted down from 
the Socialist as well as from the Conservative benches. 
When Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Conservative Minister of 
State, mentioned the “restraints” shown by the Rus- 
sians in dealing with the rioters, both Parties again 
expressed their indignation. 


AMERICA IN ENGLAND 


NTI-AMERICAN sentiment is, for the time being, 
y \ in eclipse. But it will re-emerge from the shadow 
before long. The Daily Worker, the Tribune, the 


New Statesman & Nation, at least twenty Members of 
Parliament, and a multitude of Fellow-Travellers from 
the realms of art, letters and, above all, of science, will 
see to that. 


This sentiment differs from country to country, but 
nowhere is it so peculiar as it is in England. 


To us, the American is not quite a foreigner and yet 
we do not regard him as “one of us” as we regard the 
Canadians and Australians. A foreigner entering an 
English tavern is not an object of particular interest. 
No one looks up from his beer when some Poles sit 


down at the next table and converse in Polish. We 
have had, and still have, so many foreigners in our 


midst that we have grown used to them. Only if an 
American enters do we become conscious of him and 
of ourselves. We draw comparisons, finding in him a 
caricature of ourselves. The caricature may be very 
slight, it may be affectionate, it may be malicious, but 
we draw it as a matter of course. We are not interested 
in foreigners, not in the least, but the Americans are 
objects of curiosity to us, America is less accessible 
than France and Italy are. An immense stream of 
English tourists cross the Channel during the holidays. 
Very few can afford to cross the Atlantic. The Ameri- 
cans probably know us better than we know them. 
Most Englishmen, when abroad, seem to feel most at 
home in Germany. To those of us who were soldiers, 
the German is a soldier who lost two games. But he 
“put up a good show” and, for all we can tell, there 
may be another game to come. 


Where American troops are stationed, as in East 
Anglia, there are, of course, occasional “incidents”, 
but they are rare and growing rarer. On the whole, 
the American troops are liked. The Communists repre- 
sent them as an “army of occupation”. We do not 
regard them as such, not in the least. In fact, we do 
not know what an army of occupation is. 


In this country, natural, as distinct from fabricated, 
sentiment with regard to America is entirely an indi- 
vidual matter, a private, not a public matter, and of no 
political significance, whether for good or ill. But 
when we come to the fabricated article, to anti-Ameri- 
canism, as it is called, we are face to face with a 
political problem, and a dangerous one. 


Properly speaking, there is no anti-Americanism in 
England. What goes under that name is something 
quite different. The powerful movement that passes 
for anti-Americanism is really anti-British. 


A loyal Englishman will be grateful for the Ameri- 
can alliance, even deeply so. But he may be very critical 
of America all the same. He will have resented the 
uncritical hostility which some Americans have shown 





towards the British Empire, and he may lament the 
consequences of this attitude, wondering, perhaps, 
whether even these Americans welcome the partition 
of India, amid the massacre of more than a million 
men, women and children, and the desperate plight 
of at least twelve millions, and the condition of perilous 
insecurity from the eastern Mediterranean to Indo- 


nesia — all of this resulting from British withdrawal. 


But no loyal Englishman is anti-American. 


PRO-COMMUNIST “PATRIOTISM” 


URING the war, British Communists and Fellow- 


Travellers (following the “line”) could posture 
as patriots by striking pro-Russian attitudes. Was not 


Russia our ally and were we not advancing the “com- 
mon cause” when we became “soviet minded”? These 
seemingly loyal disloyalists were able to advance not 
the common, but the Russian, cause—at the expense 
of our own—often deliberately. They connived in the 
Cold War before the Second World War was over 
(the Cold War goes as far back as the year 1942). 
They connived in extinguishing the independence of 
Poland because to do so was to serve the Russian 
interest. They turned savagely against Greece because 
she stood in the way of the Russian advance on the 
Mediterranean. They represented the Greeks as “cor- 
rupt’, as “reactionary”, and as “monarchist” (a term 
of opprobrium for use against loyal subjects of mon- 
archies other than our own). The Greek Communists, 
armed and financed by us, compounded with the Ger- 
mans, established a reign of terror all over Greece, 
massacred many thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren, and attacked our forces in Athens. We lost more 
men defending Athens against them, than we lost 
defending all Greece against the Germans. And yet 
they had the support of The Times, of the entire Lib- 
eral and Fellow-Travelling press, and, naturally, of 
the Daily Worker (the Conservative Daily Telegraph 
and the Socialist Daily Herald were among the few 
honorable exceptions) . 


We, thanks mainly to Mr. Churchill, saw our mis. 


take, and his, just in time—only just—and Greece was 
saved. 


Today, pro-Russian posturings will no longer pass 
for patriotism though they may still pass as revealing 
a “love of peace”. Poland’s independence is buried and 
all the heroism and tragedy are forgotten. Thanks to 
their inexhaustible patriotism and to British and Amer- 
ican aid, the Greeks have preserved and completely 
vindicated their national independence. To be anti- 
Polish and anti-Greek has become pointless, though we 
may be sure that many of us will again be both if 
Polish independence stirs in its tomb and Greek inde- 
pendence is threatened afresh. 


How, then, is the disloyalist to be anti-British while 
appearing to be pro-British? By being anti-American! 


The disloyalist, whether he be a member of the 
Communist Party or a Fellow-Traveller, will posture as 
a patriot and a peace-lover and, seeming to uphold our 
rights, our interests, and our “way of life”, will paint 
a picture, in colors false and crass, of American “witch- 
hunting”, “war-mongering”, “materialism”, and “im- 
perialism” and so make the American alliance appear 
unworthy of our “better selves”, a moral outrage, a 
thing to be abhorred. By striking at the American 
alliance he will strike, with secret but deliberate pur- 
pose, at our own national honor and security. 


A multitude of those who are not consciously dis- 
loyal and may even have a diffused loyalty to some 
dream of universal peace (believing, perhaps, that 
Communism has something to do with Christianity), 
will, when they gather, always find him in their midst. 
It is he who will give the multitude a certain twist of 
bias and, in the end, a general direction—his direction. 
And the workings of the malevolent bear will be con- 
cealed by many an innocent look. 


Such is anti-Americanism in England—such and no 
other. 
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